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Paraguay 


A fertile soil, a generally pleasant climate, and an 
industrious people do not add up to a prosperous 
nation in the case of Paraguay, where centuries of 
isolation, war, and revolution have spelled stagna- 
tion. During the Spanish colonial period, in the 1600's 
and 1700's, the inhabitants, neglected by their far-off 
rulers, were almost continuously in a state of siege 
because of attacks by Indians from southern Brazil. 
The mother country was too busy with its mines in 
Mexico and Peru to develop agriculture in this tiny 
territory in the center of the South American main- 
land. Under the republican regime, which dates from 
1811, the state-of-siege pattern has been all too easy 
tor local demagogues to follow in the face of politi- 
cal, military, and economic pressure from powerful 
neighbors. 

The eastern third of the country, ranging in alti- 
tude from 1,000 to 2,000 feet, is an extension of the 
plateau of old basement-complex rocks of southern 
Brazil. These underlying crystalline rocks are covered 
almost everywhere with thick beds of a very red sand- 
stone, into which lava, diabases, and basalts of vol- 
canic origin have been intruded. Westward the 
ancient massif plunges beneath more recently de- 
posited alluvium. This whole eastern region is a 
gently rolling, well-watered land of luxuriant grass- 
lands and forests, sloping slightly westward as far as 
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the Paraguay River. Beyond this lies the Chaco, a 
vast piedmont plain, made up of unconsolidated 
sands, silts, and clays brought down from the slopes 
of the Andes. 

The Chaco is a gray wilderness of scrub thorn trees, 
dwarf shrubs, and giant cacti. Scattered gnarled hard- 
woods, casting little shade because scantly leaved, 
stand like sentinels above the dense growth of bush. 
In the east, the quebracho tree predominates. The 
campos, the natural grass areas, are covered with 
coarse, stubbly grasses (espartillo) up to three feet 
high. These are burned in the spring. Cattle like the 
young green shoots but find the mature grass un- 
paiatabie. Except for the “water campos’ (depres- 
sions a foot or two in depth) and some sandy areas 
15 to 20 feet high, the surface of the Chaco Plain is 
practically flat, mottled with old drainage channels 
and meander scars. 

Except in some parts of the Chaco, the climate of 
Paraguay is fairly good for man and crops. From Oc- 
tober to March, temperatures range from the high 
seventies to the nineties, but the heat is often broken 
by strong winds that may bring a drop of 30° F. in half 
an hour; during the winter months, April to Septem- 
ber, the range is from the sixties to the seventies. Ex- 
tremes of heat and cold increase from the Parana 
Plateau westward across the Chaco. The eastern part 
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of the country gets about 50 inches of rainfall, and 
it is fairly evenly distributed throughout the year. 
Toward the west the amount gradually decreases, 
and in the Chaco the higher rate of evaporation and 
the permeability of the alluvial soil mean periodic 


droughts, which are often succeeded, however, by 
floods. 


HISTORICAL HIGHLIGHTS. From the first the 
Parana-Paraguay river system offered the Spanish 
conquerors an easy route into the heart of the great 
green continent, on the western edge of which was 
the fabulous Inca Kingdom of the Sun. Asuncién was 
established as a base of operations; it was an inland 
port that could, and still can, be reached by small 
cargo boats. Through Asuncion passed the first trans- 
continental shipments of silver from the world-fa- 
mous mine at Potosi (Bolivia) on their long, hazardous 
voyage to Europe. 

The present population of Paraguay, some 
1,500,000, are the descendants of the small group of 
Spaniards who settled here and native women and 
men of Guarani stock. Guarani was the language 
spoken by the original inhabitants, and even today 
the country remains bilingual. Periodicals, plays, and 
poems are published in both Guarani and Spanish. 

The Spaniards found the local people around 
Asuncion enjoying an abundance of maize, beans, 
pumpkins, mandioca, and sweet potatoes, chickens 
and ducks, game and fish, and a wide variety of tropi- 
cal fruits such as oranges, lemons, melons, and 
bananas. By the end of the 1500's sugar cane, wheat, 
barley, rice, and grapes had been introduced, and 
good-quality wines were beginning to be made. But 
these agricultural riches did not interest the Spanish 
crown, eager for gold and silver. The country was 
treated like a poor relation. The farmers received no 
encouragement; ‘on the contrary, they fell afoul of 
customs regulations and tax officials. 

With the establishment of Jesuit missions in the 
early 1600's things began to pick up. The Jesuits con- 
verted and baptized large numbers of Indians and 
gathered them into mission towns called ‘“‘reduc- 
tions.” Besides taking care of the people’s spiritual 
welfare, the Jesuits taught them how to build mag- 
nificent churches and how to maintain settled farms. 
Within a few decades the reductions had become 
thriving agricultural centers from which yerba maté 
(used to make tea), cotton, tobacco, dried meats, 
hides, and hard woods were exported. 


Such success could not but excite the envy of Span- 
ish landholders in Paraguay, who wanted cheap In- 
dian labor for their own yerba maté forests, cotton 
plantations, and cattle estancias. The result was that 
in 1767 a royal decree banished all Jesuits from Span- 
ish dominions and confiscated their property. Within 
a few years much of their work had been destroyed, 
the orchards and fields had reverted to forest, the 
herds were scattered. 

' All during the last half of the seventeenth century 
and the whole of the eighteenth, the country was torn 
by periodic revolts of the Guaranis against Spanish 
authority. But even after Paraguay finally obtained 
independence in 1811, upheavals were the rule. A 
succession of powerful dictators one by one took the 
governmental reins, often by force. One of them, 
Francisco Solano Lopez, dragged the country into 
the disastrous War of the Triple Alliance (1865-70) 
against Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay. Before the 
war was over, Paraguay was utterly ruined. Even 
the generals were barefoot. The fields were barren, 
the herds of cattle decimated, the people starving. 
The population had been reduced to less than half 
of what it had been in 1864, and there were 150,000 
women to only 14,000 men. Some sixty years later, 
the land was again devastated by a war—this time 
with Bolivia. The recent history of Paraguay has been 
essentially a slow struggle to reconstruct the country 
and repopulate it. 


TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS. Like the Cali- 
fornia of two or three generations ago, Paraguay has 
enormous potential, but the rich resources of grass- 
land and forest cannot be realized until the trans- 
portation problem, the common problem of so much 
of South America, is solved. 

Landlocked Paraguay, the size of California, has 
less than 1,000 miles of roads all told, and less than 
100 miles of paved highway. A four-year plan for in- 
creasing the highway network to 1,800 miles has been 
initiated, under the auspices of the Central Bank of 
Paraguay. The first main surfaced road to be built 
was Route II, which goes eastward from Asuncion to 
Villarrica, via the popular hillside resort of Caacupé 
and the town of Coronel Oviedo. This road is planned 
as part of the Pan-American Highway, which will 
continue on to Foz do Iguacu on the Brazilian border 
and connect with a Brazilian road (now completed) 
to Paranagua on the Atlantic coast, thus giving Para- 
guay an outlet to the sea. The other main surfaced 
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road is Route I, which runs from Asuncion through 
the southern region to Encarnacién. Another road 
connects Pilar with San Juan Bautista and with Route 
I and the railroad. Plans call for a road northeast- 
ward from Asuncion to Capitan Bado; one from Con- 
cepcién to Pedro Juan Caballero; one from En- 
carnaci6n northward up the valley of the Parana; 
and one to link the central road system and the 
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Guaira Falls, which are a spectacular attraction for 
tourists and a potential source of enormous hydro- 
electric power. 

No direct roads join Paraguay with any of the 
neighboring countries, but there is a good short road 
(five miles) from Asuncion to the Argentine town of 
Pilcomayo, where a ferry provides connection with 
the trunk road to Buenos Aires. 
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The one main railroad, running from Asuncioén 
through Villarrica to Encarnacion, has suffered from 
highway competition in recent years, for the principal 
roads duplicate its services rather than act as feeders. 
The roadbed is poorly maintained, and the rolling 
stock is antiquated. Nevertheless, it carries about 200,- 
ooo tons of freight a year, largely lumber, and it con- 
tinues to be important because the ferry across the 
Parana River at Posadas makes possible through train 
service between Asuncion and Buenos Aires. 

Meanwhile, only products that support high costs 
of transportation by road, railroad, or ship reach out- 
side markets. Shipping costs of produce sent the 1,000 
miles down the Paraguay River to Buenos Aires are 
about five times what they are for the same distance 
down the Mississippi River. By far the larger part of 
the cargo traffic between Asuncion and Buenos Aires 
is handled by vessels owned by Argentina. In 1945 the 
government began the creation of a new state mer- 
chant fleet, and it hopes to increase the number of 
small vessels under the Paraguyan flag as funds be- 
come available. 

Internal air transport is a monopoly of the Linea 
Aérea de Transporte Nacional. Various foreign lines 
link Paraguay with other parts of the world. The dis- 


tance from Asuncion to Buenos Aires can be covered 
in only four hours; that to Rio de Janeiro in six. Cen- 
trally located on the South American continent, 
Asuncion is almost certain to become increasingly im- 
portant as an international airport. 


INDUSTRIES. Paraguay has none of the fuels and 
minerals needed for industrialization. The rivers are 
potentially rich sources of hydroelectric power, but so 
far nothing has been done to harness it. Most of the 
80,000 people engaged in industry process agricul- 
tural, pastoral, and forestry products, mainly for ex- 
port, or they manufacture consumer goods on a 
small scale for the domestic market. Cotton, lumber, 
quebracho extract, hides, and canned meats represent 
about 85, per cent of the value of all exports, and yerba 
maté, tobacco, and vegetable oils represent most of the 
rest. The textile industry is one of the most important 
for the home market, and there is room for expansion. 
Large quantities of raw cotton are exported, and cot- 
ton cloth is imported. Small factories and shops pro- 
vide lumber and furniture, matches, soap, cigars, and 
shoes for the domestic market. 

Each year about 400,000 hides become available for 
tanning, and, by great good fortune, enormous stands 
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of the quebracho tree (Schinopsis lorentzii), rich in 
tannin, lie on both sides of the Rio Paraguay. This 
could be the basis for a thriving leather industry if the 
quality of the hides were improved. Logs were for- 
merly sent to Argentina for processing, but transpor- 
tation costs were too high. Five tannin factories have 
now been established at Puerto Cooper, Puerto Pin- 
asco, and Puerto Casado. Of these, one is controlled by 
North Americans, the others by Argentines. The lat- 
ter have forced Paraguay to sign an agreement not to 
produce more than 20 per cent of world production. 
In 1880, Balansa, a French naturalist, discovered 
and perfected in Paraguay a method of distilling the 
unripe fruit of bitter-orange trees to make petitgrain 
oil used in perfumes. The oil is now obtained from 
the leaves and twigs of the tree. Production fluctuates 
with the demands of the market. Paraguay usually 
supplies some 70 per cent of world production. 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENTS. In the cat- 
tle country most farmers own at least a few acres of 
land. In the real heart of the country, the agricultural 
zone around Asuncion, which occupies only five per 
cent of the total area of the republic but contains 
more than half of its people, a large proportion of the 
farmers do not own the land they work. In fact they 
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are simply squatters, who pay no rent or taxes. Fur- 
ther, many are patch farmers who clear their small 
plots of brush with machete and fire, cultivate them 
for two or three years, then move on to another plot 
when the soil begins to lose its fertility. 

If Paraguayan agriculture is to be improved, one 
of the first steps should be to provide the farmers with 
security of tenure to land of their own. In 1936, a law 
was passed authorizing the government to expropriate 
five million acres, pay for them with bonds, and sell 
them to farmers in plots of 25 to 250 acres. Lands sub- 
ject to expropriation were public lands not required 
for other purposes, private land in the vicinity of com- 
munities needing it for expansion, and any private 
land suitable for farming not being “rationally ex- 
ploited” by its owner. In the eastern part of the 
country, “rational exploitation” meant that at least 
half of an estate must be under cultivation. By 
August, 1953, other measures had been introduced to 
increase agricultural production. Special credit terms 
were granted farmers who undertook to plant a spec- 
ified area, and price floors were established for basic 
crops such as corn and mandioca. It is hard to eval- 
uate the success of these measures, but the more or less 
official guess is that the total area under cultivation in- 
creased by perhaps 50 per cent from 1940 to 1950. For 
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